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THE EVIL OF THEFT. 

‘The above engraving is the frontispiece to an admirable lit- 
tle work, written by the author of the Family ‘Temperance Meet- 
ing, entitled ** The Evil of Theft: exhibited in the History of 
James Forrest, a penitent Sabbath Scholar.”»—— Published by 
James LoninG, No. 132, Washington-Street. 

It is our earnest desire that the young readers of the Youth’s 
Companion and all others who enjoy the delightful privilege of 
belonging to ‘* the precious Sabbath School,” will always hearken 
to the counsels and admonitions of the beloved Sabbath School 
teachers, and thus be secure from such evil conduct as was for 


| atime pursued by the lad, an extract from whose history is now 


presented. We wish our little readers to be sensible that their 
teachers feel great interest in their welfare. Whilst this boy 
was universally despised, his Sabbath School Teacher viaited him 
and was the means of his reformation. 


The news soon spread through the town, that 
James Forrest had been sent to jail for stealing. 
Among others, Mr. Howard heard of it, and it 
grieved him to the heart. That any child should 


_ be so wicked would have pained him; but that one 


who had attended the Sabbath School, and promis- 
ed well for a season, should have fallen so sadly, 
affected him very deeply. 

The prison where James was sent, was about 
five miles from Mr. Howard’s residence; and as 
soon as he could make arrangements for leaving 
his business, taking a Bible with him, he set off to 
visit this unhappy boy. As the keeper of the pris- 
on was acquainted with Mr. Howard’s character, 
he had no difficulty in obtaining admittance. He 
found Jemes in a miserable situation ; he was lying, 
pale and exhausted on his pallet, his allowance of 
food standing by him, untasted. His countenance 


"At first brightened, on seeing Mr. Howard, for he 


knew him to be a true friend; but he instantly 
covered his face, and burst into tears. Mr. How- 


‘ard was not ashamed to weep at a scene like this; 


his'tears mingled with the boy’s, and for a moment 
He then said, 

“O James, I did not expect to see you here.” 
Receiving no reply, he proceeded, 

“I see, my poor boy, that you have suffered much, 
and that you are now very unhappy; but remem- 
ber, James, that all this misery is in consequence 
ofsin. Had you continued at the Sabbath School, 
tnd hearkened to the instructions you received 
there, your situation would now have been very 
different, You might have become humble and 

nitent ; have left off all your wicked ways; have 

n daily growing in grace and in the knowledge 








of our Lord and Savior,—happy yourself, and a| 


“Ifthe Lord spares your life and permits you 


blessing to your friends. But instead of this, you | to return home, shall you feel angry with Mr. Mar- 


first slighted instruction, and then refused it alte- tyn for sending you here?” 


gether; you associated with bad company, and 4\- 


and you see, James, to whut they have brought you, 


much sorrow in this life, aml with,greater misery | 
hereafter. In keeping the begd's commandments, | 
‘there is great reward,’ but ‘ the ‘wages of sin is 
death.’ You have tasted but little of the misery | 
which will follow a life of sin; but you have found | 
the beginning of it bitter. Be warned, then, I en- | 
treat you, to ‘ forsake the path of the wicked, to | 
turn from it and live.’ ” 

The boy continued to weep, but made no reply, 
and Mr. Howard proceeded, 

**T do not wish, James, to reproach you, nor to 
add unnecessarily to the pain you feel; but I do 
wish to convince you of your sin; I wish you to] 
loathe it, and to feel that it is an evil thing and bit- 
ter, that you have sinned against the Lord,—that 
you have rejected all the offers of His mercy, and 
chosen to disobey His commandments. Your guilt 
is very great; and I cannot—I dare not—admunister 
consolation, till I see you deeply sensible of it, and 
anxious to he delivered from sin, as well as suffer- 
ing. The Lord Jesus Christ came into the world 
to die for sinners; but it is only penitent sinners 
who are saved. All who truly believe in him, re- 
pent of sin, and forsake it. Do yon wish me to 
pray that you may be of this number ?” 

James faintly said, ‘‘ Yes sir.” 

Mr Howard kneeled, and most fervently implored 
the divine mercy in behalfof this poor boy. He 
felt deeply for him, and this imparted an earnest- 
ness to his petitions, which affected James very 
much. Some feelings of real penitence appeared 
to be excited in his bosom ; and when Mr. Howard 
rose from his knees, James asked him to tell him 
about “the thief on the cross.” Mr. Howard 
read this, and several other passages from the Bi- 
ble, and tried to explain them to the comprehen- 
sion of James. He then urged him to take some 
food, and to encourage him to do so, himself tasted 
of the coarse, but wholesome provision, which was 
allowed the prisoner. 

When James became sufficiently calm to con- 
verse, he made a full and free confession of his 
guilt, and expressed great sorrow that he had ever 
left the school. Among other circumstances, he 
mentioned his stealing the pencil from Mr. Thom- 
son, and said he always felt unhappy at schoo) after 
that. 

He was much grieved to learn that Mr. Thomson 
remained very sick. . 

Mr. Howard told him that, should he hear of 
one of his’ scholars being in prison for theft, he 
feared, in his present weak state, it might prove 
too much for him. 

James wept afresh at this, and begged that Mr. 
Howard would tell him he was sorry for his sin, 
and hoped he should never steal again. 

“Do you feel,” said Mr. Howard, “that it is 
right for you to be separated from all your friends, 
and punished by imprisonment ?” 

James promptly replied, that it was right. 


find him a hard master ; oe his servants with | 








“ Have vou felt unkindly towards the magistrate 
who condemned you?” asked Mr. Howard. 

I thought, at first, he might pardon me; but I 
feel now that he was right.” 





‘I do not feel angry with him now; and I love 


dulged your evil inclinations without restraint ;— | Mrs. Martyn; she is very kind.” 


Having conversed with James as much as he 


You have engaged in the service of Satan, and you | thought would be profitable at once, and the jailor 


having come to let him out, for he had been locked 
into the room, Mr. Howard prepared to go. Jawes 
begged thim to stay longer, and clung to him as if 
he were his only friend. Mr. Howard gently disen- 
gaged himself, and leaving his Bible, in which he 
had marked several passages for James to read, he 
bade him good-bye, promising, to come again as 
soon as he could. 

“Remember, James,” he said, “that the Lord 
is ever present with you, that it is against Him you 
have sinned, and that He will permit you at all 
times to approach Him to confess your sin, and to 
ask His mercy. ‘God be merciful to mea sinner,’ 
is the most proper petition for you, and I hope you 
will offer it from a broken and contrite heart.” 

Mr. Howard’s engagements were auch, that it 
was several days before he could again seek admit-: 
tance to the prison. 


— 











WARRATIVE. — 





THE ELDER. 

I learned, from early youth, to look upon the 
face of the Village Elder, with a mingled feeling 
of delight and awe; of delight, because of the pla- 
cid and unchanging sweetness of composure that 
always sat upon his countenance, and broke into 
a smile whenever he spoke; and of awe, because 
of the presence of a holy man, oné who served God 
daily, and who, next to the minister, dealt out to 
the little church the bread that never perisheth. 
I remember when first he came to my father’s 
house and called us around him, patted our flaxen 
heads, and asked us about Christ and the Bible, 
that | feared to speak in his presence. But as | 
approached a period more mature, and heard, in 
circles where the name of Him in heaven was blas- 
phemed, and from those who spent the sacred sab- 
bath in revelry, and pointed the despising finger at 
all that was sacred in religion, the aged elder’s 
name mocked at and turned to ridicule; and, mar- 
ked with how much bitterness of hatred and malig- 
nity of heart, they spoke of him who they confes- 
sed had never injured them—and when I saw the 
good all united to him in love and confidence, my 
fear turned into admiration, and the hostility of 
others sealed my affection towards him forever. 

Meeting from him in all our now frequent inter- 
course a father’s tenderness, it was right that he 
should share, as he did, in much of that confidence 
and esteem which youthful minds naturally bestow 
on parental worth; and IT was long anxious 
to know the reason , why so much of virtue ina 
harmless old man, should create enmity in any bo- 
som.—In the early kindlings of juvenile thought, 
I fancied all would love goodness wherever they 
saw iteven for its very sake. I saw the contrary, 
but it was a problem I could not solve. ‘ 

One afternoon in August, just at the clearing up 
of a racking thunder storm, and while the rainbow 
that succeeded it spanned the valley with its beau- 
teous hues, I was sent on an important errand to 
one of the farm houses on the oak meadows, the re- 
sidence of De Otto, aman who! well recollected 
often to have heard dealing out the most bitter cur- 





“Had you rather remain here, or go out and | ses against the aged servant of the sanctuary, This 
circumstance was brovght to mind by a singular 
incident that day.. When I bad reached the first 

\of the creeks which run between the village and 


steal again, if you could avoid detection ?” 
ft is bad staying here, but I have not felt worse 
‘than I did the night after I took the money.” 
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the meadow, I overtook the venerable Eider him- 
self. He was going to the same place to visit a dy- 
ing daughter of the unfriendly farmer ; and though 
laboring under the effects of a recent indisposition, 
and though the creeks were so swollen with rain, 
as rendered it impossible to pass them without a 
drenching, he seemed so intent upon the object 
before him that he forgot the danger to which he 
was exposing himself, and rode on like one much 
younger in years, until the waters were passed and 
we alighted at De Otto’s door. 

The dying child lay in the last stage of an invet- 
erate fever, and her flushed cheek looked like a rose 
upon the snow white pillow—but I recollected her 
face, and that in health, it was far paler than now. 
Her eye sparkled as with new hope when she saw 
the old man enter; and she gazed intently on him 
while he sat by her bedside. De Otto was not in, 
but momently expected ; and the mother of the sick 
girl told the Elder, with eyes swimming in tears, 
that her husband had bitterly denied her the liberty 
of sending for him, though at the poor child’s agoni- 
zing entreaty. The little girl had sometimes visit- 
ed the Elder’s house while at school in the village, 
and though quite a child was not entirely unacquain- 
ted with the great subject which now engrossed her 
thoughts. The good old man conversed with her 
in a low tone of voice for some time. He told her 
that she must not only forgive but pray for her fath- 
er, that Christ might be his friend as she believed 
he was her’s. ‘‘ And was it,” said the dying child, 
“that my father is angry with Christ, too, that he 
would not let mamma send for you before, to tell 
me more about Him and heaven ?” 

De Otto entered while the last words were on her 
tongue; and with a glance of careless contempt 
towards the Elder, he approached the foot of the 


bed, and looked upon the changing features of his 


child with an emotion of restless and perturbed 
anxiety. 


She fixed her eye instantly upon him, and with 
an expression of deep and affecting tenderness ex- 


claimed, ‘‘ Oh, pa, are you angry with Christ?” 


She paused for a reply, and then continued, “ when 
I go to him in heaven, what shall 1 tell him is the 
Again she waited anxiously for an an- 
A thousand convictions seemed to flash up- 
on the father’s soul—perhaps his pride would have 
dictated a harsh rebuke, or a word of scorn, but 
nature was powerful, he had still some of the feel- 
A tear rushed into his eye.—He 
covered his face with his handkerchief and sat down 
upon the bed. “ Your dear father has been Christ’s 
enemy,” said the aged Elder, tenderly, ‘ but you 
shall carry the news of reconciliation—let us pray.” 

Never did I hear a more devout petition; and 
De Otto for the first time, bended his knees before 
a throne of grace, and sobbed in all the bitterness 
of an awakened soul, pressed down beneath the 
crushing burden of a long life of transgressions un- 
The scene was overpowering. I 
But before the 
Elder left the house, the proud spirit that had been 
his fierce and constant persecutor for years, con- 
fessed all his errors, and besought the old man’s 


reason ?” 
swer. 


ings of a parent. 


atoned for. 
cannot attempt the description. 


prayers for himself. 
This scene occurred more than twent 


years 
ago. Julia De Otto was buried the next Sabbath 
day. Ina few years after the venerable and pious 


Elder, full of years and good deeds, followed. her 
to his last rest; and now De Otto occupies his 
place in the village church, and often cites the his- 
tory of his early life, and marvellous conversion, 
in illustration of the all-sufficiency of the grace by 


which we are saved.— Trenton Emporium. 
_cetneon stems cetera ct sn onencemamanse 
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From the Christian Mirror. 


TALKING WITH GOD. ‘ 

Mr. Editor.—Conversing a few years since 
with a gentleman of hopeful piety, upon the subject 
of experimental religion, he related a number of 
interesting facts, relative to the operations of the 


There lived in the town of —— in Vermont, a; 
man who had a large family of children. He. was 
poor; and, unable to keep them at home, he put 
some of them away fiom home tolive.. It.was the | 
favored lot of a liule girl, | think, about eight years! 
of age, to fall into a family where daily prayers 
were offered up to Almighty God. Prayer she was 
unacquainted with. ‘The subject was new to her. 
At home she never heard a prayer. An astonish- 
ment seized her, when she saw her master, night 
and morning, standing in one corner of the room, 
talking, as she termed it, with something that she 
could not see. An anxiety swelled in her little bo- 
som, to know who it could be. Unwilling to ask those 
with whom she lived, yet solicitousto know, she 
obtained leave to go home.—She had hardly reach- 
ed the lonely cottage, before she asked her mother, 
who it was, her mastertalked with when standing 
in the corner of thé room, ‘night and morning. She 
told her she did not ktow, being herself a heathen, 
though in a Christian land. Not satisfied, she ask- 
ed her father, who answered in a thoughtless and 
inhuman manner, ‘The devil, I suppose.’ The 
little inquisitive child returned uninformed, to her 
master, where she witnessed the same promptitude 
and holy ardor as before. Not many days had 
elapsed before she summoned fortitude enough to 
put the question. One morning after her master 
had been talking with the unknown being, she 
stepped up before him, and said—‘ Sir, who have 
you been talking with, this morning?’ The question 
was so unexpected, and from such a source, that at 
first he felt unable to answer her; and was unusu- 
ally impressed with the importance of the duty of 
prayer, and the weight of obligation resting upon 
him to approach God aright. But after recollecting 
himself a little, he said, and that with reverence, | 
have been trying to talk with God. God! said she 
with astonishment, where is he? where does he 
live? &c. Many questions of a similar nature 
she put with much interest and feeling; to ‘which 
her master gave such answersas were calculated 
to awaken the liveliest feelings of her mind in re- 
gard to Jehovah. Afier she had learned all her 
little mind could contain of divine things, she desir- 
ed to go home to see her parents, with an earnest- 
ness that could not be resisted. Go she must; 
leave was granted; she went home to her father’s 
cottage, a place indeed where prayer was not wont 
to be made, with her little bosom beating with a 
high tone of pious feeling in view of the importance 
of prayer. She went to her father, and said to him, 
Father, pray. She urged with warmth a compli- 
ance, but he utterly refused. She then went to 
her mother and asked her to pray; but with no 
better success. She could not endure any longer ; 
her feelings must vent themselves in words. She 
said, let us pray. She knelt down and prayed, 
and it appears to me that Scripture was fulfilled, 
“ The effectual fervent prayer of the righteous avail- 
eth much.” In answer to her prayer, both of her 
parents were brought under conviction, which ter- 
minated, as my informant said, in hopeful conver- 
sion to God. And this was the beginning of an ex- 
tensive revival of religion. A. W. 


ae 
HAS IT MADE YOU TURN TO GOD? 


explaining the account by the aid of pictures, and 


fiery furnace, and seeing 
I told them of the wonder which must have filled 


tions, and to see children anxious to become wiser. 


this question to yourself. 





Spirit of God upon the hearts of sinners; the fol- 


jowing among the rest. 


ing you, was to make you holy; has it really had 


A few sabbaths ago, four or five little girls were 
standing around me, hearing the story of the “‘ three 
Jews who would not worship an image.’’ I was 


they all seemed much interested ; but when | came 
to the part about Nebuthadnezzar going to the 
the holy men quite safe, 


the heart of the king. One of the children looking 
at me, asked me, ‘‘ did it make him turn to God ?” 

I was pleased with this question, because . it 
showed attention ; and I love to hear proper ques- 


But I wish, my young readers, that you would put 


Perhaps you have been many days and nights up- 
on the bed of sorrow; the design of God concern- 








Perhaps a kind father» has, been taken from 
you by the hand of death, or a tender mother, or 
brother, or sister, has been laid in the silent tomb. 
You have wept over your-loss; you have-shed-tears 
over the. newly made grave; and now. you feel: for~ 
lorn and sad; has this heavy- trial ‘‘ made-youtura 
to God?” 

You have opened your Bibles; you have read. 
that “the: wicked shall be turned into hell, and 
all the nations that forget God.” You have read 
that those whio seek the Redeemer-early shall find 
him. You have seen both threats and promises-ig 
that holy book ; both commands and precepts; you 
have read it perhaps from beginning to-end; but 
has this reading of it “‘ made you.turn to Ged ?” 
Now you have word upon: word, line upon line 
warning upou warning; but if you neglect all, it 
will not always be so with you. TheSpiritef truth 
will not always. strive. ‘‘ If you seek himehe will 
be found of you; but if you, forsake bin-.be’ wil} 
cast you off for ever.” 
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From the S. S. Heraid. 

CAROLINE E. STOW. 
The effect of Sabbath school instruction is not 
always immediately perceived. Except in atime 
of special attention to religion, its operation is like 
that of the seed committed to the:soi}, gradual and 
invisible. In the Sabbath school, principles: are 
inculcated and knowledge is communicated, which, 
being drawn from the word of God, lay a good 
foundation for a future harvest. He that goeth 
forth and weepeth bearing precious seed, shall doubt- 
less come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him. 
Providential dispensations may, however, some-. 
times, ina very striking manner, develope these 
principles and present them to our view, not only 
in all their beauty, byt in surprising vigor and ma- 
turity. This was strikingly the case with the sub- 
ject of this brief memoir, whose name.stands at the 
head of this article. She was early called to meet. 
death with all his frightful attendants. But this. 
was the time for those sacred truths and principles, 
which had been accompanied by the teaching: of | 
the Holy Spirit in her heart, to unfold their power 
and influence. This was the time for a clear dis- 
covery of that gracious work which,-under. divine 
teaching, had been going on in the “inner man,” 
and which now shone forth like the sun which oft- 
en at parting sheds his brightest beams. 
Little Caroline was a sprightly, active child, full 
of vigor and animation; not thoughtless, like too 
many, nor disobedient to her parents; but on the 
contrary, affectionate and obedient. She was also 
much attached to her Sabbath school, and was sure 
to be seasonably present with her lesson well studi- 
ed and ready for recitation. She was attentive 
also to her Bible and secret prayer, as she had been 
taught; but it was not known that she loved the 
Savior and had hope of forgiveness, till she was 
laid on a dying bed. Then being asked whether 
she thought she should die, she cheerfully replied, 
“‘T am not afraid to die, 1 shall go and live with 
the Lord,” Her mother then asked her if she 
thought that God had forgiven her sins; she said, 
“] have prayed to the Lord, and he has forgiven 
my sins, and washed them away in his blood.” She 


God would forgive her sins, acknowledged that she 
had heen a sinful child, and earnestly besought the 
Lord that he would prepare her to die. She then 
called her mother, brother, and sisters, one by one, 
and kissed them, and entreated them ‘not to 
mourn for her, but to pray that God would forgive 
their sins, that they might go where she was going.” 
She afterwards expressed a wish that she could see 
her father, who was absent at sea, upon which be- 
ing asked by her mother what she should tell him, 
she replied, ‘‘ Tell my dear Pa, he must repent and 
pray, and come and live with me in heaven.” 

As she lived a considerable time after her life 
was despaired of, she improved the opportunity to 





this effect? “has it made youturn to Gad ?” 


warn, in the most artless and affectionate manner, 


then lified up her eyes to heaven and prayed that. 
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anic ns and others fo prepare to die. To- 
en p:istor she’ manifested great affection, 
seemed great ly to value’ his’ prayers and visits, and 
often mentioned, with much gratitude and tender- 
ness, her Sab bath school teacher, and seemed much 
attached to her little class-mates. Often would she 
say, when her friends were attending upon her and 


ing pity for her sufferings, “‘ soon Ishall go 
aa “d no pain, sickness, nor death.” Tak- 
ing her sister by the hand, she said with great ten- 
terness, ‘1 am going to die, and live with God,— 
will you follow me ?’ She continued perfectly ra- 
tional and composed to the last, and expressed by 
signs, after her speech failed her; that she’ was sen- 
gible of death’s approach, and felt peaceful and 
heppy in death. She expired without a struggle, 
‘Oct. 1830, in the ninth year of her age. 


eee 








THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 
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From the Sabbath School Treasury. 
A SABBATH SCHOLAR. 

Mr. Editor,—It has been my privilege to occu- 

ya station in a Sabbath school since the year 
1817; about the time of: their first establishment 
in Massachusetts. I entered as a scholar, and con- 
tinued in that capacity for a season, until my age 
entitled me to a place in a Bible class, which was 
afterwards formed.—Subsequently to this, I was 
placed over a class of interesting youth, averaging 
seven or eight years of age, for whom I felt a strong 
attachment. ; 

Within two years past, I have had several interes- 
ting and pleasant interviews with one who was at 
that time connected with the class, now about six- 
teen years of age, and have witnessed with lively 
emotion the operarions of the Holy Spirit on ‘his 
mind.—Have listened to ‘his relation of the influ- 
ences of that divine agent in convincing “ of sin, 
of righteousness, and of judgment,” and leading his 
soul to rest on Christ alone for salvation, as a sure 
foundation. 


wife too was often unwell, so that Betsey had plen- 
ty of work to do. I was always much pleased to 
see her su attentive to her brothers and sisters; it 
would have done you good to notice how she 
looked after them, both at home and when they 
came to the Sunday school together. Betsey was 
in my class for several years; she was of a meek 
and quiet spirit, and though she said but litte, 
she felt much, and her good conduct shewed that 
she was not a forgetful hearer, but a doer of the 
word. I have found that some children who be- 
have pretty well at school, do not bear a good char- 
acter at home; this was not the case with Betsey. 
“O, Miss,” said her mother, when I once called 
at their cottage ‘‘ What should I be able to do with- 
out Betsey? she rises in the morning with the lark, 
and dresses the children, and gets breakfast ready. 
whet I am ill, and does it all with such good humor,. 
that I am sure she is one of the best girls in the 
parish.” 

“‘ Betsey reads her Bible, and teaches her little 
brother and sister their lessons, and if she has a 
few spare minutes, she helps me to mend their 
clothes, or does some little odd job, so that I never 
find her idle. What should 1 do without her !”” 
My dear girls, who may read this account, can 
as much be said of you by your mother? I hope 
Betsey is influenced by the grace of God, and I 
pray that the early buds and blossoms , which pro- 
mise so much, may not be blighted. May Jesus 
keep thee, my child, from the dangers and tempta- 
tions of life, and may all our Sunday scholars be 
the children of God, through faith in Christ Jesus. 


pea 








NATURAL HISTORY. 


for the flow of water would soon have enabled him 
to enter the cave and help himself, as he seemed 
perfectly acquainted with the place, and knew that 
we had no mode of retreat but by the way we came. 
We drew back, out of sight, and I don’t know when 
I ever passed a more unpleasant quarter of an hour. 
A suit in Chancery, or even a spring lounge in 
Newgate, would have been almost luxury to what 
I felt when the shades of night began to darken the 
mouth of our cave, and this infernal monster con- 
tinued;to parade, like a water bailiff, before its door. 
At last, not seeing the shark’s fin above the water, 
I made a sign to Charles,that we must swim for it; 
for we had notice to quit, by the tide, and if we did 
not depart, should soon have an execution in the 
house. We had been careful not to utter a word ; 
and silently pressing each other by the hand, we 
slipped into the water. 

My sensations were indescribably horrible. I 
may occasionally write or talk of the circumstance 
with levity, but whenever I recal it to mind, I trem- 
ble at the bare recollection of the dreadful fate that 
seemed inevitable. My companion was not so ex- 
pert a swimmer as I was, so that I distanced bim 
many feet, when I heard him utter a faint cry. I 
turned round, convinced that the shark had seized 
him, but it was not so; my having left him so far 
behind had increased his terror, and induced him 
to draw my attention. I returned to him, held 
him up, and encouraged him.—Without this, he 
would certainly have sunk; he revived with mg, 
help, and we reached the sandy beach in safety, 
having eluded our enemy who,when he neither saw 
nor heard us, had, as I concluded he would, quit- 
ted the spot.— Naval Officer. 





ESCAPE FROM A SHARK. 
In company with Charles one beautiful afternoon, 
rambling over the rocky cliffs at the back of the 
island, we came to a spot where the stillness and 
the clear transparency of the water, invited us to 








The lot of this interesting youth has been so cast 
by the providence of God, that he is connected with 
parents in humble life, yet his amiable deportment, 
and his attention to religious instruction, secured 
my affection for him. Often when addressing him 
respecting the great concerns of the soul, have his 
eyes been suffused with tears, and a deep interest 
been manifested in the subject. For about one 
year past, he has enjoyed a comfortable hope that 
he has experienced the ‘‘ washing of regeneration, 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost,” and is now pur- 
suing study, under many embarassing circum- 
stances, with a view to more extensive usefulness 
in future. 

Not long since, after conversing with him res- 
pecting his views, feelings, and future prospects, 
he exclaimed, in the fulness of his heart, ‘* Perse- 
vere in your labors as a Sabbath school teacher—I 
believe you have been the instrumeut of my conver- 
sion.” 1 replied that I did not recollect distiactly 
what instruction was given to the class at the time 
he was connected with it, as several years had 
since elapsed! to which he answered, “‘ you first 
directed me to the Savior, and recommended the 
study of the catechism, &c. and since I have en- 
Joyed the hope of being a Christian, these things 
are very precious to my mind.” 


Let those who sow in sadness, wait 

Till the fair harvest come, 
They shall confess their sheaves are great, 

And shout the blessings home— 
Though seed lie buried long in dust, 

Tt shan’t deceive their hope, 
The precious grain can ne’er be lost 

For grace insures the crop. A TEACHER. 


MORALITY. 








From the Western S. S. Messenger. 
BETSEY SAUNDERS. 

_ Betsey was the eldest of seven children. At the 
time I first knew her, when she was placed in the 
class which I taught at ——- Sunday school, she 
was about twelve years old. Her father was a shoe- 
maker, and having a large family, he was obliged 


bathe. As we stood above, on the promontory, we 
could see the bottom in every part. Under the 
litle head-land, which formed the opposite side of 
the cove, there was a cavern, to which, as the shore 
was steep, there was no access but by swimming, 
and we resolved to explore it. We soon reached 
its mouth, and were enchanted with its romantic 
grandeur and wild beauty. 1t extended, we found, 
a long way back, and had several natural baths, in- 
to all of which we successively threw ourselves, 
each, as they receded farther from the mouth of 
the cavern, being colder than the last. The tide, 
it was evident, had free ingress, and renewed the 
water every twelve hours. Here we thoughilessly 
amused ourselves for some time, quoting Acis and 
Galatea, Diana and her nymphs, and every classic 
story applicable to the scene. 

At length, the declining sun warned us that it 
was time to take our departure from the cave, when 
at no great distance from us, we saw the back, or 
dorsal fin of a monstrous shark above the surface 
of the water, and his whole length visible beneath 
it. We looked at him and each other with dismay, 
hoping that he would soon take his departure, and 
go in search of other prey; but the rogue swem to 
and fro, just like a frigate blockading an enemy’s 
port, and we felt, I suppose, very much as we used 
to make the French and Dutch feel last war, at 
Brest and the Texel. ' 

The sentinel paraded before us, about ten or fil- 
ten yards in front of the cave, tack and tack, wait- 
ing only to serve one, if not both of us, as we should 
have served a shrimp or an oyster. We had no 
intention, however, in this, as in other instances, 
of ‘ throwing ourselves on the mercy of the court.’ 
In vain did we look for relief from other quarters ; 
the promontory above us was inaccessible, the tide 
was rising, and the sun touching the clear blue 
edge of the horizon. 

I, being the leader,pretended to a little knowledge 
in ichthyology,and told mycompanion that fish could 
hear as well as see, and that therefore the less we 
said the better; and the sooner we retreated out of 











‘0 work hard to keep every thing in order. His 


his sight, the sooner he would take himself off. 
This was our only chance, and that a poor one ; 





—_— 
BDOITORIAL. 


ON THEFT. 

Look, children, at the picture which is printed 
to-day on the first page, and see to what a miser- 
able condition crime has brought a little boy, no 
older than one of you. He is shyt up in the. cold 
dark prison, and cannot go out of it by night or by 
day. He lies at nightupon the hard floor, or a 
straw bed, where it would seem impossible to take 
any quiet rest. When the bright smiling sun 
comes in the morning, it brings no comfort to him. 
He cannot leave his cell, to rejoice in the light cf 
day and to gambol upon the green, happy in the 
midst. of happy friends and companions. All day 
long he dwells alone in his prison, and at night has 
no fond parents to give him a good supper and put 
him to bed in peace. His food is poor and scanty, 
his clothes ragged and dirty, and his condition 
wretched and forlorn. Now why is all this? What 
brought the poor boy into this miserable state ? 

It was sin that shut up James in the gloomy pris- 
on. It was sin, committed against God and man. 
It was stealing ; he broke the eighth commandment, 
where God says, ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal.” You 
know that man punishes transgressors for some 
crimes, such as stealing, robbery and murder. That 
is, the laws of the state forbid such crimes, and say 
the transgressors must be punished. Then, when 
people break the law, the officers of justice seize 
them if they can, and they are tried in court. If 
they are found guilty, they are condemned and sent 
to prison, and some of the worst of them are hang- 
ed. Others are doomed to stay in the State’s prison 
for a namber of years, and some as long as they 
live. Only think of their being shut up in such a 
place till they die, and never seéing the light of the 
sun, and never going home to their friends any 
more. Read under the picture about James For- 
rest, and think how dreadfully you would feel if 
you were shut up as he is; and how thankful you 
should be if you have had kind friends to teach you 
the wickedness of stealing and such crimes, and. 
keep you from such evil ways. How thankful 
James must be, that Christians are so kind as to 
visit him in his dungeon, and teach him the gospel’ 
of Christ, that he may be brought to repentance, 
and find mercy of the Lord when he dies. His 











Sabbath school teacher did not forsake him, though 
he had become a very wicked boy, and was shut 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








up for his crimes; but went, like his Lord and 
Savior, to seek and save one who was lost. The 
boy was “in prison, and he came unto him,” to 
try if he could save his soul from ruin. 

But it is better to avoid such wicked deeds, than 
to repent of them after they are committed and the 
punishment overtakesus. You have the Bible, and 
ministers, and Sabbath school teachers, and we 
hope Christian parents, to teach you the way of 
wisdom, and keep you from the sinful courses. May 
you know the Scriptures from your childhood, and 
love them too. May you be in the fear of the Lord 
all the day long ; that when sinners entice you, you 
may not consent; t'iat when temptations assail you, 
you tnay not be overcome ; that you may early love 
and seek Christ, the Shepherd, who will lead you all 
your life long; who will keep you from sin and 
folly, so that you will never be shut up in prison 
io this world, nor in the prison of endless despair. 

But you must remember, that there are many sins 
for which people are not punished by human laws, 
and courts and prisons; and that God punishes 
men and children for these in another world, how- 
ever they may enjoy their liberty and be respected 
in this life, unless they repent and believe and 
learn to do well. Suppose you should never steal, 
or murder, all your days; yet if you love the world 
more than God, and live without prayer, and delay 
repentance, and say to Christ, thou shalt not rule 
over me, it is sin in the sight of God, and for all 
these things God will bring you into judgment. Do 
not then despise the poor criminals in prison, and 
say you are better than they; for you also have 
sinned, and without repentance and new obedience, 
you cannot dwell with God in glory and peace. 

The picture and the story of James Forrest re- 
mind us of Theron Cheny, of whom we gave an 
account in the Companion of Nov. 17th. Our 
readers will recollect him, and how he was condem- 
ned in court for robbing another boy and almost 
killing him with a club, He was not hanged as 
the strict severity of the law required; but the 
punishment is changed, and he is shut up in the 
State prison at Charlestown for life. A Christian 
from this city saw him there, a few days ago; and 
you will be glad to hear that the Chaplain has a 
Sabbath school in the prison, and that Theron was 
among the pupils. Poor lad, he has found that the 
way of transgressors is hard. May he sorrow to 
repentance, and be washed from his sins in the 
Redeemer’s blood. But let all children beware of 
bad passions, of the love of money, and of all those 
evil communications which corrupt good manners 
and destroy the soul. 

















MISCELLANY. 











KING SOLOMON AND THE TWO NOSEGAYS. 


The other day I read a story about king Solomon 
and the queen of Sheba, who asked him many diffi- 
cult questions, 1 Kings x. 1. — 

The story I am about to relate is not in the Bi- 
ble, and therefore we do not know that it is true ; 
but we may learn something from it. It is as fol- 
lows :— 

One day the queen of Sheba entered the great 
hall, where king Solomon was sitting on his throne. 
She stood at the further end, and held a nosegay of 
beautiful flowers in each hand; one nosegay was 
of real flowers, the other was of artificial flowers, 
but so very well made that a person at a little dis- 
tance could not know them from real flowers. 

The queen of Sheba said, ‘‘O King! thou art 
the wisest of men; tell me which of these nosegays 
is made of real flowers?” , 

Solomon was a great deal too far off to smell 
them or touch them ; and the artificial flowers were 
so well made that he could perceive no difference. 
For a long time he was in doubt, and his courtiers 
tegan to fear that the stranger queen had puzzled 
their king. At last Solomon saw some bees on the 
outside of one of the windows of the hall; he then 

‘thought of a method which would enable .him to 
answer the question. He ordered the window to 
be opened; some of the bees entered, and. after 


flying about the nosegays for a moment they settled 
upon one of them. King Solomon knew that the 
bees were searching for honey, and that they 
could not find it in false flowers, however beautiful, 
sothat he was able at once to say which was the 
nosegay of real flowers. 

Now this story may teach us several things: I 
will just notice two. Ist, That Solomon, although 
the wisest of men, was not above learning from a 
bee; and I dare say my readers recollect his advice, 
**Go to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her ways, 
and be wise.” So we may learn many useful things 
from persons whom we at first think not so wise as 
ourselves, and even from observing the animals 
around us. : 

2d. There are a great many books written for 
young people, some of them are very amusing ;. but 
they teach nothing useful. They say nothing about 
our Lord Jesus Christ, or the way of salvation, nor 
do they tell us what is the will of God. There are 
others which perhaps at first do not appear quite so 
pretty; butthen they contain much that is useful, 
and refer to the Bible, that best of books. Now a 
child who is desirous of learning what will make 
him wise, both for this world and that which is to 
come, will fix upon the books I mentioned last, just 
as the bees fixed upon the real nosegay. ‘Though 
he may just for a moment look at the idle tales, yet 
when he finds there is nothing good to be learned 
from them, he wi!l throw them aside and seek for 
something betf€r. Alas! how many children there 
are who rest content with the idle books! 

[Child*s Companion. 


-Ke— 

Slander.—My child has more than once come home 
quite angry and troubled at what she has overheard 
said about me. ‘* Why, father, they declared that 
you said so and so, at the other day, and you 
were not there, for you were miles from home 
then.” ‘I know it, child.” 

‘* Don’t you mean, father, to tell them of it?” 

‘If I should, child, there would be another tale 
to put down to-morow. Don’tbe concerned. One 
story drives out another. Had I any way of know- 
ing when they come to the ast, perhaps I might be 
at the trouble of correcting that.” 

** But, father, are so many things said that are 
not true?” 

“ There was a rule, my child, which your great- 
grandfather, who lived to be a very old man, laid 
down for himself, and taught me. And, as I have 
found it hold pretty true, | will now teach it you. 
—‘ Take two fourths of what you hear to be cer- 
tainly false, the third quarter, probably so, and the 
last doubtful.’ Your great grandfather, so far from 
being of a morose or melancholy temperament, was 
cheerful both by constitution and on principle; but 
he was aman of much experience, and of wise 
observation.”— Boston Recorder. 

-r- 

A Definition.—A school boy, in the Literary Em- 
porium, being asked to define the word admission, 
answered, ‘* Twenty-five cents.” ‘* Twenty-five 
cents,” echoed the master, ‘‘ what sort of,a defini- 
tion is that?” “I don’t know,” sulkily replied the 
boy, ‘‘ but I’m sure it says so on the advertisement 
down here at the show.” “ Yes,”’ said another boy, 
“and children half price!” 

[Now, we must not laugh at the little boy for his 
queer answer. Perhaps he did not understand the 
question. If he had been asked, what is the mean- 
ing of the word admission? he would have said, 
‘OQ, I saw that word on the show-bill, and it means 
that Pa can be admitted to see the show for 25 
cents, and can take me with him for half price.’”’] 

—-o—- 

Anecdote.—Some time since, as several boys of 
twelve or fourteen years of age, were playing at 
football, in Summer street, Boston, one of them fell 
and hurt himself, upon which he began to curse 
and swear in a most shocking manner. . One of 
his mates, on hearing it, thus accosted him, ‘‘ James, 
why do you swear so? What good does it do—do 
you feel any better for it? I[ will not play with you 





Sonny 


ed the transaction, fiow stepped up to the boy, and 
told him he was very glad to hear hinn reprove his 
companion in such a manner, and hoped he would 
make it his rule never to play with boys who were 
guilty of the odious vice of swearing. 

-ae— 

Monesry, in a young female, is the flower of a 
tender shrub, which is the promise of excellent 
fruits. ‘To destroy it, is to destroy the germ of a 
thousand virtues, to destroy the hope of Society, to. 
commit an outrage against nature. The air of the 
world is a burning breath that every day blasts thig. 
precious flower.— Shenstone. ; 
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POETRY. 
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‘TWAS BUT A BABE,’ 
I asked them why the verdant turf was riven 
From its firm rooting, and with a silent lip 
They pointed to a new made chasm amon; 
The marble-pillar’d mansions of the dead. 
Who goeth to his rest in yon damp couch ? 
The tearless crowd pass on.‘ Twas but a Babe.’ 
A Babe! And £o ye poise in the stern scales 
Of calculation the fond bosom’s weakh, 
Rating in priceless idols as ye weigh 
Such merchandise as moth and rust corrupt, 
Or the rude robber steals. Ye mete out grief 
Perchance, when youth, maturity of age 
Sink in the thronging tomb: but when the breath 
Grows icy on the lip of innocence, 
Release ay wearied sympathies, and say 
* Twas but a babe.’ 


What knew ye of her love 
Who patient watcheth till the stars grow dim 
Over the drooping Infant, with an eye 
Bright as unchanging Hope, if his repose ? 
What know ye of her woe who souglit no joy 
More exquisite, than off his placid brow 
To trace the glow of health, and drink at dawr 
The ardent lustre of his waking smile. 


Go ask that musing father why the grave 

So narrow and so noteless, might not close 
Without a tear, and though his lip be mute, 
Feeling the poverty of speech to give 

Fit answer to thee ; still his pallid brow, 

And the deep agonizing prayer, that load 
Midnight’s dark wing for Him the God of strength, 
May satisfy thy question. 


Ye who mourn 

When o’er yon vacant cradle, or the robes 
That deck’d the lost one’s form, awake a tide 
Of recollected joy, can ye not trust 
Your treasure to His arms whose changeless care 
Passeth a mother’s love ?—Can Ye not hope 
When a few hasty years their race have run, 
To go to him, tho’ he no more on earth 
Returns to you ? 

And when glad Faith doth hear, 
To cheer her through the ceaseless toil of earth, 
Some echo of celestial harmonies, 
Archangel’s praises, and the high response 
Of seraph’s hymn, with cherub’s thrilling chant, 
Think that your babe is ‘there. 


—<ZA- 


From the Genius of Temperance. 
LINES ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG MAN BY 
INTEMPERANCE. 
Tell the mournful funeral bell, 
Strains of music ne’er can tell, 
How high he stood—how low he fell, 
Toll the funeral bell. 
Tell not of his youthful years 
His father’s hopes, his father’s prayers, 
His mother’s tears, his mother’s cares, 
All were lost on him. 
He looked for joy in cups of wine, 
He said its rays made genius shine, 
That it was made to cheer, refine, 
And elevate the soul. 
And he could never bear restraint, 
His soul within would almost faint, 
To hear a superstitious saint, 
Bid him his cups to flee. 
* * * * * * *. ® 
Cold winter's hands his eyelids close, 
His winding sheet’s the drifting snows,— 
His farewell, the wild wind that blows, 
In anger o’er the plain. 
No tender. mother soothes his cares, 
No pitying Sayior hears his prayers,— 
No angel-hand in waiting bears 
His soul in peace away. 
But demons drear around him wait, 
_ .Exulting in his fearful fate, 
‘ Indulging all their hellish hate 
In gusts of laughter wild. 
Toll the mournful funeral bell, 
Strains of music ne’er can tell, 
How high he stood—how low he fell, 





if you swear so.” A gentleman who had witness- 


Toll the funeral bell. 








